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car, to a roll of dirty blankets and rags. The whole a Babel of
sound and a kaleidoscope of colour. Slowly the creaking wagons
wended their way from the stations to the various camps, where
preparations were busily going forward.

Skilled native gardeners were laying out terraces and-balus-
trades. Designers at work with shells and stones. Lawns and
gorgeous flower gardens being constructed. Playing fountains.
Workers in wood and marble and stone erecting triumphant
arches, walls, railings, pavements, roads. Embroiderers in silk,
satins, and cotton, at work on tents and shamianas resembling
a permanent palace. Engineers arranging the myriad lights
which twinkled along the walls, in the tents, and on the tri-
umphant arches.

As each chief arrived the appropriate royal salutes boomed
out from the Ridge where batteries of Horse, Field, and Mountain
artillery were stationed. Of the camps all were different in style,
in architecture and arrangement, and all so extravagantly
gorgeous that they baffle description.

The camp of Kashmir was perhaps the most remarkable. Its
front facade about 150 yards long, of dark sheshum wood richly
carved with exquisite floral designs of thousands of different
panels. The gateway and each end were finished by lofty square
towers, also richly carved arid crowned and roofed with beaten
copper* Within, the tents and shamianas were hung with
priceless Kashmir shawls and lace, while the entrance shamiana
was furnished in solid gold, the furniture resting upon rugs and
mats of marvellous texture, of ancient and rich design*

A servant permitted me to plunge my itching fingers into a
wooden, box, the value of which was not more than a rupee or
two, but the contents of which, blood-red rubies of immense
size, was a fortune untold* After having witnessed the supreme
dignity and wealth of Kashmir, as displayed at the Durbar, by
contrast it is almost trivially stupid to think of Mr. " A."

If one regards; the Durbar with the eyes of the twentieth-
century cynic, to them it may appear to have been as funny as
those other pantomimes which for some stand out as landmarks
in, memory, the Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria, and the
raid by Joynson-Hicks upon the Arcos offices in Moorgate. The
former, as a little boy of seven, I watched from my grandmother's
carriage, where we had a privileged position in Hyde Park near
to Marble Arch. I was tremendously impressed at the time, and
someone bowed to the carriage as the coachman raised his